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The NorthAmerican Convention 

for 1894 is now a matter of history. We 
were at the meeting in St. Joseph, Mo., 
last week, and hada most enjoyable and 
profitable time. President Abbott outdid 
himself several times over. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
and the new officers elected for 1895 are as 
follows: 


President—R. F. Holtermann, of Brant- 
ford, Ont., editor of the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nh. 

Vice-President—L. D. Stilson, of York, 
Nebr., editor of the Nebraska Bee- Keeper. 

Secretary—W. Z. Hutchinson, of Flint, 
Mich., editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Review. 

Treasurer—Jobn T. Calvert, of Medina, 
0., Business Manager of Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture : 

At this time (Oct. 13th) we have just 
arrived at our office, and thereis not time 
to give any of the particulars concerning 
the meeting. Next week we will tell you 
ll something about it, and likely begin the 
report of the proceedings, which were 
voted to be published in full in the Brr 
JOURNAL. 





Bro. Geo. W. Brodbeck, of Los 
Angeles, isone of California’s progressive 
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bee-keepers. In a very cordial letter re- 
ceived last week, he says that since his 
return from Arrowhead Springs, he has 
disposed of his Arrowhead Apiary, and is 
at work now building up another, using a 
shallow, self-spacing frame, with the object 
of running exclusively for comb honey, 
securing the early spring flow there in the 
valley, after which he intends moving them 
to the mountains in time for the sage 
honey. The shallow frame is a novelty, 
and as yet an experiment in California, 
but Bro. B. is disposed to test it, and if his 
health permits, he will aiso carry out the 
migratory project as well. We wish him 
every success in his undertakings. 


_—_——_-.- 


Prof. Frank R. Cheshire. we 
regret very much to learn, died in England 
on Sept. 16th, while undergoing an opera- 
tion for a painful internal malady, 
which he suffered for some time. Particu- 
lars are promised later. Prof. Cheshire’s 
investigation of foul brood, with the pub- 
lished results, together with his magnificent 
two volumes on ‘ Bees and Bee-Keeping,”’ 
made him a prominent figure in apiculture 
throughout the world. All will revere his 
name. Welearn of his death through the 
British Bee Journal. 


from 


————_—____._~ <a 


Mr. W. M. Barnum, of Denver, 
Colo., was married recently. We have not 
learned the particulars. Bro. B. is one of 
the number who have long been answering 
questions in our department of ‘ Queries 
and Replies.”’ All our readers will unite 
with us in extending to the happy couple 
heartiest congratulations and _ sincerest 
wishes for a long and happy life together. 
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Illinois Fair Apiarian Exhibit. 
—The honey show at the Illinois State Fair 
in September, at Springfield, was quitea 
success, considering the poorcrop. There 
was a good display of comb and extracted 
honey, candied honey, beeswax, apiarian 
implements, etc. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, of Indiana, was present 
with a fine display of comb and extracted 
honey, and carried off the blue ribbons on 
both, as well as the apiarian implements. 

Miss Kennedy, of Pasfield, Ill., took 2nd 
premium on comb honey, and her display 
was not much behind the first best. 

Chas. Becker, of Pleasant Plains, IIl., 
secured 2nd on extracted honey, and his 
display was (as was Miss Kennedy’s) 
almost, if not fully, as good as that which 
took lst—but not shown to the same ad- 
vantage. 

W. J. Finch, of Springfield, exhibited a 
very fine lot of beeswax, though others who 
had arranged for designs in wax, carried 
off the ribbons. Mr. Finch obtained the 
blue ribbon on foundation mill in operation. 

Mr. Becker took Ist on extractor in oper- 
ation. 

Jas. A. Stone, of Bradfordton, [ll., took 
lst on candied honey, and the same on best 
display of beeswax. 


me + 


Keeping Combs from Moths.— 
Mrs. L. Harrison tells how it is done, in the 
American Bee-Keeper, as follows: 


A year ago last spring we put a number 
of hives containing combs into the cellar. 
In a week’s time we looked them over care- 
fully, destroying all grubs. The third time 
we looked them over we failed to find one, 
not a moth developed in the cellar, and not 
one entered, as the windows were covered 
with wire-cloth. There has not been in- 
crease enough to use those combs this sum- 
mer, and there has not a grub appeared in 
any of them. 





_ 


Bee-Keeping in Cuba is very en- 
tertainingly written in Gleanings by Fred 
L. Craycraft, of San Jose de las Gajas. 
(Whew! but isn’t that a whopper of a 
name? It’s almost as big as the island of 
Cuba itself!) Mr. Craycraft’s report on 
July 28, 1894, is summed up in this para- 
graph: 

Beginning in October, 1891, with 16 colo- 
nies, all very weak, none of them having 
over seven combs, I have increased them to 
300 colonies, and extracted 58,000 pounds of 
honey. I might have had more last year, 
but did not have time to attend to them as 





I should have done, and had only about 160 
colonies ready for the honey-flow, as I had 
to superintend the work on a300-acre farm 


Extracted honey brings from 3 to 3 
cents a pound there, inclusive of package. 
It is gathered principally from the campa 
nilla vine, or bell-flower, which is not af- 
fected by drouth, and blooms from Novem. 
ber to August. Mr. C. prefers the leather- 
colored Italian bees, for the reason that his 
‘‘ experience proves them to be superior to 
the five-banded or golden Italians, for they 
seem to be harder and stronger, and the 
queens remain more prolific than the others 
during cool weather, which is very impor 
tant here, as the honey-flow comes during 
the winter months.”’ 

According to the writer named, what is 
needed in Cuba is “ practical, experienced 
men who are not afraid to work.’’ Guess 
that’s what is wanted almost everywhere 
isn’tit? ‘‘Scarcity of Spanish bee-litera- 
ture’’ is also mentioned. Nowif the peo- 
ple there would only learn to read English, 
the BEE JoURNAL would be glad to ‘smile’ 
upon them every week. Mr. Craycraft 
might perhaps get up a reading class, using 
the BEE JOURNAL as one of the text-books 


+ a 


Production and Marketing. 
Bro. 8. E. Miller, in the September Progres 
sive Bee-Keeper, offers the following very 
sensible ideas on marketing a crop of honey 
when you have one to dispose of : 


Producing a crop of honey is not an easy 
task, but after it is done, our work is not 
ended. Disposing of it at anything like a 
decent price takes about as much brains 
and hustling around as securing a crop, 
unless one happens to have a good near-by 
market. For the law’s sakes, brother bee 
keepers, try to dispose of what you have 
without sending it to the large cities where 
an over-supply grinds down the prices, so 
that when you gotosell your merchant a 
case of honey, he will look up St. Louis 

rices on honey, and offer you the same 
Brery bee-keeper should try to keep his 
honey away from the large market centers, 
for that is where prices are made, and we 
must then abide by them. 





A Sweet Child Gone.—Bro. J. M 
Jenkins, of Wetumpka, Ala., on Sept. 26th, 
informed us of the loss of his dear daughter 
in the following letter: 

Frigenp York:—After a long, lingering 


illness, my oldest child—a daughter 14 years 
old—passed away on Aug. 3ist. Her re 
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ist, on @ special train accompanied by a 
large concourse ‘of loving friends, amon 
whom were her Sunday-school teacher ond 
class; and little members of the Sunday- 
school society of which she was president. 
She was a very bright, sweet child, and 
much beloved by everybody, both white 
and black. I enclose a memorial card. 
Yours truly, J. M. JENKINS. 


On the memorial card referred to by Bro. 
Jenkins, we find these tender stanzas: 


* A precious one from us has gone— 
A voice we loved is stilled ; 

\ place is vacant in our home 
Which never can be filled. 


God in His wisdom has recalled 
The boon His love has given, 

And though the body slumbers here, 
The soul is safe in Heaven.”’ 


The readers of the BEE JOURNAL will 
unite in extending sincerest sympathy to 
our bereaved brother. We _ rejoice to 
know that bis faith, like that of the beloved 
daughter’s, is placed in One who is mighty 
to save, and will also comfort the sorrow- 
ing heart. 





illinois Convention Reports.— 
The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
still have a good many copies of their Sec- 
ond Annual Report on hand, and no post- 
age tosend them out. Any one sending 
eight cents in stamps to pay postage and 
wrapping, will receive a copy of same by 
mail; or seven cents in stamps will pay for 
acopy of the First Annual Report, if any 
one desires it. Address, Jas. A. Stone, 
Sec., Bradfordton, Ill. 





A Carbolic Acid **‘ Bee-Escape.*° 

Bro. Holtermann, in the Canadian Bee 
Journal, says that he uses, instead of a bee- 
escape, ‘‘acloth dipped and wrung out in 
a weak solution of carbolic acid laid over 
the section-crate.’”’ Here is his own de- 
scription of it: 


There is no doubt that the esca adds 
much to our comfort, but we doubt very 
much ifitisa labor saver. Comb honey 
can be removed very rapidly without the 
bee-escapes. Our method has been given 
before, but we will repeat it. Some years 
ago we read in the British Bee Journal that 
acloth di and wrung out ina weak 
solution of carbolic acid laid over the sec- 
tion-crate would drive out the bees. For 
several years we have removed all our 
comb honey in that way. The bees appear 
to leave the sections instantly, and only 
cling to the bottom-bars of the section- 
holders, or the bottom wood of the section. 
From these the bees can be brushed, and 





the honey can be removed almost as quickly 
as the —— can be put in place. 

We could not be induced to make, during 
the honey-flow, a practice of putting on 
bee-escapes during the day. Such must 
tend to demoralize a colony and suspend 
the gathering of honey for the day. We 
perhaps do not sufficiently consider that 
every change in the hive, and every dis- 
turbance temporarily checks the gathering 
of the honey. This is especially true dur- 
ing a season such as the past. 


- ~<a. 


Wondertul ** Science.’’—Mr. W. 
K. Fisher, of Lake George, N. Y., sends us 
the following, dated Sept. 5th: 


EpitoR YORK:—Very recently I came 


across this clipping in the Boston Daily 
Traveller ; 


NO LONGER ‘‘ THE BUSY BEE.”’ 


Science bas shattered another tradition. 
The bee, so long praised for its habitual 
diligence. is at last shown up as a loafer. 
An investigator of the habits of the honey- 
makers informs us that the popular impres- 
sion that the bee is a ‘‘busy”’ creature is 
all wrong, and that as a matter of fact the 
little fraud works only about three hours 
= ~~ < and is a most thorough-going 
oafer for the rest of the time. However, 
ages must come and go ere mortals will 
cease to think of the bee as other than a 
hustler improving ‘ each shining hour.”’ 


I think the writer of that might have bet- 
ter improved the ‘shining hour.”’ If any- 
one agrees with him, why just let him look 
at an apiary in clover, basswood or buck- 
wheat season! Not much loafing then! 

W. K. Fisuer. 

How tired Science must be after making 
such an astounding ‘‘shattering’’ discov- 
ery! Who'd have thoughtit? The poor, 
lazy bee—and the ‘‘busy”’ scientist! We 
think the best thing td do is to let such 
‘* scientists ’’ work themselves to death— 
the Fool-Killer will hardly care to waste 
his time on them. 


——_—___ + ~~ sd 


Indianland and Wonderland is 
the title of a most beautiful tourist booklet 
of over 100 pages, 7x94¢ inches in size, just 
issued by Mr. Chas. 8. Fee, General Passen- 
ger and Ticket Agent of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, St. Paul, Minn. It 
is different from the ordinary railroad pub- 
lication, in that it is instructive, entertain- 
ing, valuable, artistic, and worth reading 
for itself. It can be obtained by sending 6 
cents in stamps with your address to Mr. 
Fee, as above. 


+ ee 


Have You Read page 510 yet? 
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ANSWERED BY 


DR. Cc. C. MILLER, 


MARENGO, ILL. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 


a AB A A a AB et Ro As cle NSAP A he MR i Me in 


Source of the Royal Food. 


Where do the bees get the royal food ? 
L. T. 


ANSWER.—Much the same way as a 
cow gets her milk. She eats food and it 
becomes milk; the workers eat honey 
and pollen and it becomes royal jelly. 
Indeed, it was formerly supposed that 
the royal jelly was a secretion of glands, 
the same as milk, but at present I think 
the resemblance is not considered so 
close, but that the royal jelly, which, by 
the way, is the same as the food given 
to worker-larve during the first three 
days, is chyle from the chyle-stomach of 
the worker. 





How the Queen Lays Eggs. 


Please tell me whether or not the 
queen-bee lays all of the eggs in one 
cell, and the brood-bees place the eggs 
around? Please inform me of all par- 
ticulars, as I would like to know about 
this matter. H. N. 

Ashton, Nebr. 


ANSWER.—It would save a good deal 
of travel on the part of the queen if she 
were allowed daily to drop her two or 
three thousand eggs all in one spot, but 
perhaps the workers think that would 
leave her too little exercise for her 
health, so they let her go from one cell 
to another and put an egg in each. She 
doesn’t spend as much time to lay an 
egg asa hen, and she never cackles— 
just goes straight along to lay another. 
The workers do all the work of cleaning 
out and polishing the cells for her. 

In the busy season, if you carefully 
lift out of a colony of Italians the comb 








having the queen, you may often see her 
go right along with her egg-laying. 
First she puts her head down in the cel] 
to see if itis all right. If the chamber. 
maids haven’t been around to slick it up 
to suit her, she goes on to another. [f 
she finds that all right, she takes out 
her head, straddles her long legs over 
the cell, doubles up her long abdomen, 
thrusts the end of it down into the cell, 
and after a very short time withdraws 
it, when you can look into the cell and 
find an egg. 








Stings of the Queen and the Worker. 


Why has a queen that is reared from 
a worker larva a crooked sting, anda 
worker-bee of the same kind of larvewa 
straight sting ? E. L. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. Perhaps the 
same reason that makes any one of the 
differences between a queen and a work- 
er. You see a queen is a fully-developed 
female, and a worker is the same asa 
queen, only not fully developed. The 
amount and quality of the food given to 
the larvz is what makes the difference. 
To the young queen is given a surplus, 
some of it being left in the cell when she 
emerges, but the young worker has to 
be satisfied with barely enough to bring 
it to the point of a full-grown worker, 
and nota speck of extra food is ever 
left in the cell. 

To attempt to go any farther would 
be to enter the field of speculation, and 
that hardly comes in the province of 
general questions. If you want to theor- 
ize about it, you might take this theory: 
The amount of food given to the worker- 
larva suffices to produce the sting and 
polish it, but just at the point where the 
bending is to be done that makes the 
graceful curve, the supply of grub gives 
out, so the poor worker has to put up 
with a plain, straight sting. Other 
theories come crowding for expression, 
but I forbear. 


———-——- - -—se - ~ 


Queen-Cells, Italians, Etc. 


Well, Doctor, it’s questions, questions, 
all the tima with you, I suppose. But | 
think you will say so, when they get too 
numerous. 

I introduced an Italian queen to a col- 
ony nearly black, about 10 days ago. | 
took the old queen out the day before, 
and introduced the new one by putting 
in the cage just as she came, and let the 
bees release her by eating out the candy 
Five or six days afterwards I looked, 0! 
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course, to see how things were coming 
on, and about the second frame I took 
out had 5 or 6 queen-cells on it, one or 
two already capped. I thought my new 
jueen Was @ *‘ goner,” sure; but on tak- 
ing out another frame, what should I 
see but my yellow queen walking around 
as if everything was allO. K. I didn’t 
see any eggs, but robbers were bad, and I 
wished to have the hive open as short a 
time as possible, so I didn’t look very 
much for eggs. To-day I looked again, 
saw the queen, and she looked all right, 
had ‘* fleshed up” some, was laying nice- 
ly, for this time of year—I have been 
feeding every night—but they had some 
queen-cups started again (I destroyed 
the others), and one of them had an egg 
in It. 

Being anxious, for the reason stated 
above, to close the hive, I looked at only 
two frames, so I don’t know whether 
there were more cups with eggs in or 
not. I have read your ‘*‘ Year Among 
the Bees,” Root’s ‘A B C of Bee-Cul- 
ture,” Doolittle’s ‘‘Scientific Queen- 
Rearing,” and several papers, but I do 
not remember seeing anything about 
bees building cells except to supersede 
orswarm. So I thought I would ask 
you, as I dislike opening hives late in 
the fall. 

Do you think they will supersede her ? 
Ifso, why ? Would you advise any one 


to buy another queen in case they do, 
and introduce her this fall ? 

Do you use the Hoffman frame? The 
Hoffman frame and Italian bees have 
just about made me disgusted with bee- 
keeping. Mrs. Atchley says if she had 
to keep black bees she would only keep 


enough for her own use. I am just ‘on 
the point of saying the same, only I will 
change black to Italian. I never had 
bees come four or five rods from the hive 
and hunt a person up on purpose to 
sting him till I kept Italians. I never 
knew what robbing was till I got Ital- 
ians. The little, yellow sinners will rob 
rather than work on the flowers, except 
in an extra honey-flow. True, they 
stand on the comb better than blacks, 
but when one pops off it means business 
with the sharp end. There is nothing 
delights her quite so much as to kill 
other bees. Why, Italians of mine will 
actually tackle other bees 20 rods away 
from the apiary, at the watering trough! 
A small nucleus of them will sometimes 
rob a full colony of blacks ! 

I have had six or eight Italian queens, 
and not one as prolific as a black queen 
reared by a small colony to supersede 
the old one in the forepart of May, 
1893. Now you will say, like my wife, 





‘**What in the name of sense are you 
buying Jtalian queens for, then ?” Well, 
in the first place, Dr. Miller, Mr. Root, 
Mr. Doolittle, and 99 out of every LOO 
that write on bee-keeping, say they are 
the best. In the second place, they have 
been introduced into Denison and vicin- 
ity to such an extent that it would be al- 
most impossible to keep blacks anywhere 
near pure. In fact, my blacks are mon- 
grels—hybrids—but I’ve got some that 
are pretty black. 

What is the matter in my case? Have 
I not had a fair sample of Italian bees, 
oram I one of those individuals that 
turns up every once in a while, that 
don’t like anything just because every- 
one else does? Please don’t say, “I 
don’t know,” but give us a good ‘‘ out 
and out,” if it takes al) winter! 


Now, Doctor, I will beg your pardon 
for being so familiar, as I might happen 
to see you some time. E. S. M. 

Denison, Iowa, Sept. 25. 


ANSWER.—Yes, I’]] say so when ques- 
tions become too numerous, but that 
will not be, so long as Ican answer in 
print and the questions are such that 
answers cannot readily be found in the 
text-books. 

You say you have seen nothing about 
bees building cells except to supersede 
or swarm. You mean bees with a 
queen, for of course you know that bees 
build cells intended for neither super- 
seding nor swarming when they have no 
queen. I don’t think bees with a queen 
ever build cells with any other inten- 
tion than to supersede or swarm. There 
is a case, however, that might almost be 
considered an exception. A colony may 
have a queen that is entirely satisfac- 
tory, and one perhaps that they will re- 
tain for the next two years, but if some- 
thing seems to threaten the life or 
usefulness of that queen, they’ll start 
cells. Cage the best queen you have, 
and the bees will likely start cells. It’s 
a plain case to them that their mother 
doesn’t make very good work laying, 
and it is natural for them to suppose 
she’s about played out. This summer 
the bees of colony No. 2 hadn’t things 
to their mind in their own hive, and 
entered the nearest hive, No.1. Next 
time I looked in No. 1 I found queen- 
cells started. I let them alone and I 
think the bees tore them down. Very 
likely the queen was balled by her own 
bees for safety on the influx of foreign- 
ers, and the committee which had that 
matter in charge concluded she wasn’t 
fairly discharging the duties of her 
office, so thought it was best to rear a 
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successor. Better counsels prevailed 
when they saw her properly at work 
again. 


As to your case, I shouldn’t think it 
very strange to find the first lot of cells, 
and then have things all right, but that 
eggin a queen-cell after you had de- 
stroyed the first lot looks pretty plainly 
towards superseding. Still I think it 
quite likely the queen will not be super- 
seded this fall, especially if you stop 
feeding every night. 

You mustn’t ask why bees supersede 
queens. ‘That’s one of the things I don’t 
know. Old age is a sufficient reason for 
it, but there must be other reasons. I 
have had plenty of queens superseded 
before three months old. I could see 
that some of them were poor queens, 
and therefore it was right to supersede 
them. In other cases I could see nothing 
wrong with the queens, but I suppose 
the bees could. Sometimes a queen will 
be laying bountifully, then fail all at 
once. You and I could not anticipate 
this, but perhaps the bees could. 

If I should give a guess in the case, I 
should say the bees may supersede your 
queen, but just as likely she’ll be kept 
through the winter and superseded next 
spring. 

In case she abdicates the throne this 
fall, it’s perhaps an even ‘‘ toss-up” 
whether you furnish them another 
queen or leave them to their own de- 
vices. I believe I would take the latter 
course. 

The first Hoffman frames I had were 
so hard to get started at taking them 
out of the hive that I would rather 
tackle a hive of the old hanging frames ; 
but the latest pattern are a real pleasure 
to handle. 

Your Italians are a bad lot. 
sure they are not hybrids? ‘They are 
nota fair sample, sure. Try a queen 
from entirely different stock. I have 
serious doubts whether yours are pure. 


Are you 





Good Honey-Sellers will likely be 
needed now, and the little 32-page pamph- 
let, ‘‘Honey as Food and Medicine,’ has 
for years proven itself valuable in making 
repeated sales of honey. Its distribution 
will create a demand for the honey first, and 
then the bee-keeper can follow it up and 
supply that demand. Send to us fora 
sample copy, only 5 cents; 10 copies, post- 
paid, 35 cents; 50copies, $1.25; or 100 copies 
$2.00. Try 50 or 100 copies, and prove their 
ability to aid you in disposing of your 
honey at a good price. 








Our Doctor's Hinrs. 


McVicker’s Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Tomatoes and Cherries. 

Isn’t it remarkable what singular notions 
take hold of people, and how long ridicv- 
lous theories are entertained, even to the 
third generation ! 

Now, there is the one about tomatoes 
Since I was a boy—and that’s many years 
ago—I have heard repeated, hundreds of 
times, what terrible results followed the 
eating of this fruit—even to the production 
of cancers! What nonsense! There is, to 
my mind, no better or healthful fruit (or 
vegetable if you prefer to call it) than that 
beautiful red or yellow globe that grows in 
all well-regulated gardens. Its acid juices 
are exactly adapted to digestion, and keeps 
the stomach and bowels in splendid condi- 
tion. 

A hundred years, or more, ago, much 
sentiment attached to this splendid fruit 
It was called ‘love apples” then, and 
though not in general culinary use, it was 
supposed to possess remarkable amatory 
influence, so that if a young lady could 
only, by hook or crook, induce her ‘‘ steady” 
young man to eat any portion of one, he 
would soon forget his bashfulness and ar- 
rive at the essential point that would en- 
able the thoughtful young lady to say 
‘“yes’—and make the services of the 
preacher a matter of rapid necessity. Smart 
girls in those days! 

Then there are the luscious cherries. In 
ye olden times, and since, many have 
shunned the ‘snake berries,’’ under the 
superstition that because Mr. Black-Snake 
often partakes of them, he poisoned them 
for the people. How absurd! And you'd 
be surprised how many people are yet to 
be found who still entertain this silly no- 
tion. But those of us who know anything, 
need not be told how beautiful on the tree, 
and delicious to the taste, are the inviting 
cherries. Indeed, the best medical opinion 
now prevails that no fruit is so certain to 
do good in all forms of liver trouble 
Fresh, dried or canned, they should form a 
bountiful supply in the pantry of all intel- 
ligent house-wives who can possess them 
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CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 
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Moths Destroying Comb Honey. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—I have been bothered 
lately with moth-worms eating my comb 
honey. They eat the caps off, and the 
honey runs out. What can I do to pre- 
vent it? Also, how shall I get those 
destroyed that are on my honey ? 

WALTER R. Woop. 

Bellevue, Del., Sept. 11. 


Friend Wood, I would put the honey 
in a tight, small room, and fumigate it 
with sulphur sufficient to kill the moth, 
then air the honey well, and crate it and 
send to market. Or, if the honey is not 
too badly injured, you can just soak the 
sections in clear water long enough to 
drown all the moth, and destroy all the 
eggs. Dry them off, and they will be 
sweet andclean. But some times the 
wood of the sections gets a little blue, 
and does not look so white, but I like it 
better than the sulphur plan, as I have 
an idea that I can taste sulphur on 
fumigated honey. 

If the unsealed honey in the sections 
is dissolved in the water, it will be bet- 
ter, as then they will not leak when 
crated again. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Broom-Weed as a Honey-Plant. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—Yours of Sept. 11th, 
as well as specimens of the honey-pro- 
ducing plant, duly received. Accept my 
thanks for your trouble in sending them. 

The plantis Gutierrezia Texana, of the 
order compositz, named from Gutierrez, 
a noble Spanish family. Botanical lists 
do not give any common name for this 
plant, but the one in use in your locality 
—** broom-weed ”—seems a good one. It 
is near to the golden asters (Chrysopis) 
and golden-rods (Solidago), and the but- 
ton snake-roots or blazing stars (Liatris). 
I should think on account of its slender 
branches it would be difficult for the 





bees to find a lodgment, the blossoms 
being also small, and hence not easy for 
them to forage on. When fresh, how- 
ever, I presume the stems are stiffer. 
No doubt it stands drouth better than 
many other honey-plants. 
Yours truly, FRANK BENTON, 
Assistant Entomologist. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iam pleased to have the name of our 
common broom-weed known. The stems 
of this plant are quite stiff, and it is 
easy for the bees to gather the honey 
from the flowers. It is just now (Sept. 
22nd) getting well into bloom, and will 
furnish food for the bees until frost. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





The Death of Miss Mattie Edwards. 


The late terrible catastrophe that 
swept away both life and property in 
Uvalde county, Texas, and opened wide 
the flood-gates of sympathy among a 
generous and sympathetic people, re- 
moved forever from human help and 
view many who, from various estimable 
reasons, had endeared themselves to a 
community that however heretofore ob- 
scure,-has within the last few days ac- 
quired a world-wide prominence. Nota- 
ble among the victims of so appalling 
and lamentable an event, was one young 
in years, who had reached that period 
in life as regards her sex denominated 
all the wide world over as ‘‘ sweet ”"—a 
blessing and a delight not only to her 
grief-stricken family, but also to the 
town of which she was a resident. In 
the death of Miss Mattie Edwards, a 
bright and shining light has been ex- 
tinguished, an ornament to her native 
State and country is missing, and a 
promising member of the rising genera- 
tion has been cut down just as the ten- 
der bud of young womanhood was be- 
ginning to expand into a realization of 
all that is innocently pleasurable in life. 
But this sweet, and pure, and noble girl 
is to be named with those of whom it is 
written, ‘‘An unspotted life is old age.” 

The father of the subject of this 
obituary—a prominent and extensive 
apiarist in Texas—has in this doubtless 
saddest experience in his life, the heart- 
felt and tenderest sympathies of the 
entire apicultural world. 


Beeville, Tex. R. 8S. Fosrer. 


A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed with the 
JouRNAL for $1.40, 
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THE HONEY SEASON OF 1894—HONEY-DEW. 
BY G. W. DEMAREE. 


I believe I have written something under head lines similar to the above each 
year for several years past. We have not had a good honey year since 1891; since 
then the honey-yield has graded downward to no good at all this year. We have 
reached the bottom, surely, for there is no vision beyond. If I have seen a drop of 
honey in the season of 1894, up to Sept. 19th, I was unable to recognize it. Since 
the latter date, our bees have been gathering honey slowly from golden-rod and 
white aster. ‘The best colonies may get winter stores yet. 

How have our bees lived? Well, we had a visitation of ‘‘ honey-dew” in the 
month of June, amounting to *‘ surplus ’—the like of which has not been seen here 
during my career as a bee-keeper. It was the salvation of the bees, though some 
have starved in the long dearth that followed. I took with the extractor five or six 
hundred pounds of ‘*‘ honey-dew,” and it is a curiosity in the way of a natural pro- 
duct. Perhaps the bees ‘‘ made (?) it,” according to the ** wise men” of the West ! 


I have been a close observer of ‘*‘ honey-dew ” for a Jong time, and I have found 
that this product varies more in quality—if that term can be properly applied to an 
article that has no recognized standard as a point to judge from—than any other 
natural product that has come under my observation. It may safely be said that 
honey-dew grades all the way from ‘‘ filth” to the thresholdof pure honey. But the 
characteristics that never forsake ‘‘honey-dew” are ‘‘ stickiness” and the total 
absence of cane-sugar. No product wholly composed of the substance ingeniously 
called ‘‘ honey-dew,” will granulate like pure honey; but a mixture of pure honey 
with it, will show granulation in cold weather, therefore the only sure test of honey- 
dew is ‘‘stickiness.” By this characteristic it may be known from true nectar 
(honey) by any close observer. It’s ‘‘sticky” texture, like ‘‘ stick ’em fast,” is so 
well marked that no person need mistake honey-dew for honey. 

It is sometimes asked if it is proper to sell honey-dew. This must depend upon 
its quality. Some of itis a good, wholesome sweet—long experience has proven 
this. I sell it when it is good, telling my customers just whatitis. It is one thing 
to be honest, and another to escape censure. I prefer the former. 


SEVERE DroutH.—The rainfall here has been so uncertain and local and disap- 
pointingly light all the season, attended with high temperature, that everything has 
assumed the dread appearance of extended drouth. Notwithstanding, our staple 
crops, wheat, corn, oats, tobacco and hemp, are fairly good. But our pasture lands 
have suffered for moisture, and this includes bee-forage. 

It would be interesting to have short reports from the localities where honey- 
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dew has appeared this season. I feel anxious to learn in what localities in this 
country it has been most abundant, and where it has appeared in any form. 


PREVENTION OF SWARMING.—I think Dr. Miller’s query, ‘*‘ Why not leave a hole 
for the drones to get out without any ‘ escape ?’ in that plan of W. C. Lyman’s,” is 
well put. I should say, why not ? 


In practicing my plan to prevent swarming—which consists in the simple 
manipulation of raising the brood above the zinc excluder, and starting the queen 
afresh below—I make a hole in the upper story for the drones to escape from the 
upper story, as they cannot pass out at the entrance because the excluder is between. 


In my experience of five years, I have never had a young queen mated above 
the excluder. The reason why young queens do not mate above the queen-excluder, 
is because, in my practice, I use plain sheets of perforated zinc strung taut in wood 
frames, and while the excluder effectively excludes, it ventilates so thoroughly that 
the two departments of the hive are practically one, and therefore the bees will not 
permit a young queen to mate unless they are ready to supersede the old queen. If 
wood and zinc honey-boards are used, they practically divide the hive into two de- 
partments, and the young queen may be permitted to mate from the flight hole made 
for the drones in the upper story. 


WATER FOR BrrEs.—In all my experience I have never seen bees make such a 
scramble for water as they have since the middle of July. So many of my bees 
have been drowned and otherwise killed about the watering-places, that it has told 


visibly upon their normal strength. Putting out water for them proved no remedy 
whatever. 


BEE-PARALYSIS.—I have not seen a sign of bee-paralysis among my bees this 
hot summer. There were no blooming plants to secrete opiated nectar, to produce 
the trouble. Christiansburg, Ky., Oct. 1. 


i 


VALUE OF BEES TO BLOSSOMS. 
BY W. H. MORSE. 


Almost a]l bee-keepers are aware of the great value the honey-bees are in the 
economy of nature, but the general public, and even the agriculturists, in many 
cases, are sadly ignorant on this point. In fact, some plants are so constructed 
that without the aid of the bees and other insects of its class, the plants in time 
would cease to exist, because not being able to reproduce their species, the old 
plants would die, and, no seed being produced, the result would be extinction of the 
class. As all vegetation has a limit to its age, and no matter how we may propa- 
gate, we only extend the growth of the individual unless we start with the seed, 
which will give us a plant endowed with the vitality of the parent. 


Again, there are varieties of fruit-trees which our California friends well know 
that are barren of fruit, owing to some defectiveness in the pollen becoming ripe 
previous to the stigma, or vice versa ; or, as I am inclined to think, through a dis- 
ease in the pollen. But be that as it may, the bees will overcome that difficulty, as 
we all know who have given the subject careful thought. 


For instance, suppose we have any fruit-tree which blooms but fails to set a 
crop of fruit. In such a case, if the trouble is in the pollen, which it generally is, 
the bees visit a healthy tree and load up with pollen, and then carry the healthy 
pollen to the tree which has the diseased pollen, and the resultis a healthy set of 
fruit, and in all cases it benefits the fruit. Andif the honey-bee and other insects 
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of its kind had not been in existence, I doubt very much whether we would eat such 
delicious fruit as we do to-day ; as the knowledge of hybridization was not in former 
years so generally understood as it is now. 


But the point Iam trying to show is, that bees are of inestimable value to the 
fruit-grower, and that it is ridiculous in any one to suppose that the honey-bee does 
any harm to the fruit-blossoms which they visit, by abstracting the nectar, which 
they think should go to nourish the embryo fruit. But from the writings of the 
most scientific botanists, and my own experience, the nectar is produced most 
copiously at the time the stigma is nearing maturity, and when the whole flower 
may be said to be in a state of extreme vigor, and if the pollen fails to come in con- 
tact with the stigma, the nectary continues to secrete nectar for a short time, as if 
to try to keep up the fast falling energy of the stigma; but, on the other hand, if 
the stigma is fertilized, then all the energies of the plant is directed tothe young 
fruit, the nectary becomes withered, and the leaves take its place; so, as a result, 
we see the bees load the pollen baskets generally with the fresh-matured pollen, 
and in its travels carries it to the matured stigma, thereby helping Nature. So we 
see that Nature has provided a surplus of nectar as if to entice insects to help her 
to perform a task for the general building up of the vegetable kingdom. 


PLANTING BAsswoop TREES.—Dr. Miller said in his ‘‘ Notes and Comments” 
awhile ago, that you must first get trees before planting them. It would be comical, 
Doctor, to plant them if you did not have them; but if you seek out some basswood 
trees that were cut last year, you will find a lot of young growth around the old 
stump, and if early next April you cut them all off close to the stump, and plant 
them in a row as soon as cut, you will have some young basswood treesin a short 
time. Florence, Nebr. 


3 


WINTERING BEES IN CLOSED APARTMENTS. 
BY CHAS. DADANT. 


In warm countries, as in Italy, for instance, the hives are often placed in frame 
buildings, each hive having a hole in the southern wall, through which bees can fly 
out. The room is carefully closed in winter, and, as the outside temperature gets 
rarely lower than a few degrees under the freezing point, the bees can stay in good 
health for the winter, even when they have nothing else to live on but heath honey 
or honey-dew. But, in this country, such a dwelling would not succeed. We have 
seen it tried, and the owner of the bees lost all—about 40 colonies—when he made 
the experiment. 


It is true that such a room could be warmed, but the results would be about the 
same, for it is difficult, if not impossible, to maintain the temperature of the room 
exactly between 42° and 46°; for, very often, a warm day is followed bya very 
cold night, or vice versa. When the mercury rises to 48°, or more., the queen be- 
gins to lay, and the bees, unable to fly out, become uneasy. On the other hand, at 
35° or 38°, the bees eat more to raise the temperature, and as soon as their intes- 
tines are filled, they get the diarrhea. Besides, in both cases, they suffer from 
dampness. 

It is, therefore, less difficult and more safe to winter bees in silos or in cellars 
I have tried the silos or in cellars. I have tried the silos for three years. These 
silos were dug in a sound and well-drained field. They consisted in ditches as long, 
large and deep as was necessary to accommodate the hives. On the bottom of thes 
ditches I placed two scantlings tosupport the hives a few inches above the ground. 
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When the hives, without tops or bottoms, were placed, I covered the ditch with a 
slanting roof made also of scantlings, on which I spread a good coat of straw, then 
of earth, and a second coat of straw and earth. To give some air to bees, I built 
two chimneys, two inches square inside, at both ends of the silo. 


During the first two years, the winter having been dry and cold, I succeeded 
splendidly ; but, when I unearthed my hives after the third winter, I found every 
comb damp, or even moldy, a part of the colonies were dead, and all the others were 
more or less depopulated, the winter having been warm and moist during the usually 
coldest months. 

Some bee-keepers build, on purpose, cellars which are half below and half above 
the surface of the soil. I have never tried them, and I suppose that such cellars 
may succeed on the condition that their walls are sufficiently thick, and furnished 
with double doors for the entrance, with straw between to shield the inside against 
the fluctuations of the outside temperature. 


As to the cellars under inhabited houses, I have tried them with success, yet I 
prefer to winter bees on the summer stands. 

As a part of the subscribers of this paper live farther North than I do, and as 
bees cannot endure a seclusion of two or three months, I will give the conditions 
which I think the best to succeed. 

The cellar ought to be mice-proof, dark, well aerated, and as dry as possible ; 
yet I have seen water wetting the soil under the hives without bad results. 


The cellar ought to be deep enough under the surface of the soil to prevent its 
temperature from being too much influenced by the outside fluctuations of the 
weather. Of course its ceiling, unless it is vaulted, ought to be plastered, or other- 
wise well protected. The space of ours, between the floor above and the ceiling, is 
filled with sawdust, and the bee-room is separated from the part of the cellar used 
for the needs of the household, by a double wall made of boards with sawdust be- 
tween the sides. 

A bee-cellar must be provided with some ventilation from the outside. Some 
bee-keepers ventilate their cellars by means of pipes dug in the earth. I did not 
try these pipes. My cellar has two windows and shutters with a wire-gauze between. 
The air that slips through them seems to suffice, although these windows and shut- 
ters are nearly always closed; for we never open them, except during cold nights, 
when the weather has been too warm indaytime. Of course we keep a thermometer 
in the cellar; but we could do without it, for, as long as the thermometer remains 
between 42° and 46°, the bees are so quiet that it seems that they are all, or nearly 
all, dead; while at 48°, or more, the bees are uneasy, the queens have begun to 
lay, if this temperature has been maintained for a few days, and the workers are 
impatient to fly out. On the other hand, when the temperature of the cellar goes 
down to 40° or less, the workers flap their wings to raise it; then they eat more, 
their intestines are soon filled, and they get the diarrhea. So the noise of the bees 
is a good indication in the wintering in cellars. 


Some German bee-writers advise bee-keepers to give water to bees wintered in 
cellars. I tried it long ago, with bad results. 

A wise precaution, not to be forgotten, is never to put bees into a cellar but 
after a clear and warm day, during which all the bees have flown outside to get rid 
of their feces, as there is more room in their bowels to keep the residues of their 
digestion during their long captivity. 

I consider it also necessary to mark the place of every colony in the apiary, so 
as to return them as exactly as possible on the same spot, and to commence the 
moving of the bees by those which are located the farthest. 
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The best time to bring the hives in the cellar is during a cold day following a 
warm one. If the bottoms of the hives are movable, it is better to leave them on 
their place, using a false bottom to convey them to the cellar, where a bottom is not 
useful. As soon as a hive is placed, its top ought to be moved, so as to give the 
bees a current of air inside, and wedges about two inches in thickness should be laid 
on the top of the ceiling to separate the hives from one another. 

The bees ought to remain undisturbed in the cellar until March or April, ac- 
cording to the latitude. They should be removed in the morning of a warm day, to 
give them a chance of flying out. As soon as about iO are returned to their old 
place, it is well to wait about 15 or 20 minutes before removing another batch, to 
prevent a too crowded flight of bees at the’same time, for sometimes they fly out in 
such numbers that they mix together and go in the most populous hives, to the detri- 
ment of the weaker ones. 

When bees have not suffered during their seclusion, this removal is easy; but if 
they have become uneasy, especially if they have suffered from the warmth of th 
cellar, during one or two weeks or more, they are ready to leave the hive in which 
they have suffered, and desert incrowds. They mix with others. Then you find 
hives with two or three balled queens, which have deserted their own with all the 
bees. You try to return these queens with some bees, but you do not succeed very 
often, and cure the business. I have experienced such annoyances, which have 
deterred me from wintering bees in cellars.—Prairie Farmer. Hamilton, Il. 

x 
NOVEL METHOD OF FINDING BLACK QUEENS. 
BY J. E. ARMSTRONG. 


‘‘One swallow does not make a summer,” nor does one fact prove a rule, but 
my one experience in this line may be of interest if not of value to others. All bee- 
keepers who have kept black bees, or Carniolans, complain of the difficulty of find- 
ing the queen while examining the colony. During the past summer I tried an ex- 
periment which thus far has been a success. 

The power of a young queen to mark her home so that she may return to it 
after her nuptial flight, has long been known. Any one who has watched the first 
flight of young bees must have noticed how they fly with heads toward the hive, 
circling farther and farther away as if surveying every object around the entrance, 
then the surroundings of their hive. The young queen does the same, though prob- 
ably in a more critical manner. I say probably, for nature has displayed wonderfu 
forethought in caring for the queen-mother in her peculiar instincts. 

In uniting colonies it isa common practice to spray both colonies with pepper- 
mint. We thus recognize that the sense of smell plays a part in recognizing friend 
or foe. I speak of this because I believe the sense of smell may also assist the 
young queen in finding her home, or in distinguishing it from others. 

During the month of July, this year, I reared some queens in cages. I took on 
of these young queens into my conservatory and opened the cage in my hand, allow- 
ing the virgin queen to fly for the first time. She circled round my hand for some 
time before she would venture away any distance. I allowed her to remain at 
liberty for about an hour, and during this time she came back several times and 
circled around my hand as if she recognized it as her starting point. 

I then put her into a queenless nucleus, where she was accepted. She soon 
made a successful flight, and began laying. I built up the nucleus into a good-sized 
colony, and every time I pick up the frame she is on, she quickly crawls up to my 
hand, crawls about on my hand a few moments, and then goes back to her family 
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| have opened her hive about once a week since the middle of July, and she has 
never failed yet, to come up and make mea visit. I fear each time that she will 
fail todo me the honor of such a visit, but so far she has not. 

I have now five other colonies—some Italian and some Carniolan—and at no 
time has any other queen of either race paid me such a visit. I am seldom able to 
find my other Carniolan queen, though I have frequently searched the frames over 
twice. It may be this is only an accidental freak, and old bee-keepers may laugh, 
but it seemed to me those engaged in rearing Carniolan queens, might easily test it, 
and if it proves true, would be a great help. 

Why not educate the queen that is hard to find, to come up like a lady and 
receive us royally when we call upon her, instead of running away and telling the 
children to say she is ‘*‘ not at home ?” Englewood, Il. 


VARIOUS NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


Tue Nortsu AMERICAN.—-I think it can hardly be said that the AMERICAN BEE 
JoURNAL has taken no interest in the matter of the convention of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Association at St. Joseph. Every number for some time has de- 
voted a considerable space to it, the last number before the convention giving to it 
about 23¢ pages. Gleanings has also given more space than usual to it, and has 
also some sensible things to say as to its constitution and by-laws. Progressive also 
is wide-awake. 

It will be a fine thing if so much interest can be awakened that the Association 
shall be made more nearly what it ought to be, a representation of the bee-keeping 
interests of every State and Province in Canada and the United States. By the time 
this is in print the St. Joseph convention will be a thing of the past, and I am hope- 
ful that some steps in advance will have been taken. 

The suggestion of Bro. York as to semi-annual meetings will, I think, have 
serious consideration. A meeting in California would interfere with one in Canada 
to no very great extent if both should be held on the same day. I doubtif ten that 
go to the one convention would be likely to go to the other. And whatever inter- 
ference there might be would be almost entirely set aside by having the meetings 
six months apart. 


EDITORIAL ‘‘ WE” or “I.”—On page 424 I find: ‘“The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
stil] prefers to use ‘we’ in its editorial department, though both the Review and 
Gleanings will now be putting in their ‘I’s’ instead.” Yes, Mr. American, and I 
don’t believe they are putting out their eyes by putting in their I’s. And I’m glad 
you say ‘* still prefers.” I was stillin bed at 4 o’clock this morning, but I’m not 
now. And although you still prefer to be counted two men instead of only one, 
you'll not always prefer that sort of foolishness. Why, bless your heart, you dear 
old fogy, don’t you know that ‘‘the world does move ?” Don’t you know that the 
women of the great State of Colorado are now the equals of the men, voting for all 
offices, and that the next State legislature will have women in it, whichever party 
wins? Oh, yes, this is anageof progress, and you’ll notalways present the anomaly 
of being abreast of the times on other matters, and away behind the procession on 
this. And on this point did you notice* the wicked wink in Ernest’s left eye, when 
in last Gleanings he said to me, ‘‘ Say ; ask York whether he likes figs.” 


Non-SwaRMERS.—Mrs. Atchley thinks it’s against nature to have bees that don’t 
care to swarm, and if you get ’em they’l] be worthless. I can’t fight you very hard 
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on that, Jennie, ’cause I don’t know, but this fact stands out, that some of the best 
yields I’ve had were from colonies that made no attempt to swarm, and others have 
reported in the same way. But we don’t geton very fast at getting bees that are 
non-swarmers. Heddon thinks he’s getting there, but Hasty thinks it’s the seasons 
and not Heddon’s bees. In the meantime I’m going to rub along with the swarmers. 
and try to keep them from swarming all I can, in spite of nature. 


SWARMING AND INCREASE.—‘‘ Many men of many minds.” 5S. C. Markon (page 
442) thinks that with swarming, byhis method, he can get more honey in a good 
honey-flow ‘‘ than can any person with any method which prevents natural swarm- 
ing,” and then asks if he isn’t right. I don’t like to be too positive, Friend Markon, 
for there are a good many things I don’t know, but it looks a good deal as though 
the majority of bee-keepers did not agree with you. Years ago the number of 
swarms obtained was considered the measure of success, and the man who had three 
or four swarms from each colony was very ‘‘ lucky.” Later, the question began to 
be asked, ‘*‘ How can increase be prevented ?” Within a few years the question 
changed to ‘‘How can swarming be prevented?” Why should this question be 
asked so often and so earnestly, if swarming be desirable, or how does it come that 
lately non-swarmers can attract so much attention ? Marengo, Il. 


[*Yes, yes, Doctor, we hear all you say, but we haven’t time now to attend to 
your questions. We are getting ready to be off to St. Joe. But just wait till we get 
back, and maybe you’ll wish you hadn’t put in your ‘‘I’s” at all.—Eprror. | 


i 


BEE-KEEPING IN CALIFORNIA. 
BY W. A. PRYAL. 


The bee-region of California, as almost every one knows by this time, is in the 
lower counties. These counties are all south of the Tehachapi Pass, on the line of 
railroad running south from San Francisco, and may be designated as the counties 
of Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, Orange, San Bernardino, San Diego and 
the new county of Riverside. Whatis usually referred to as Southern California 
includes the counties just named, and the southern portions of San Luis Obispo and 
Kern counties. Of course, there is no real geographical division to distinguish any 
particular portion of the lower partof the State from that more to north. It is 
generally admitted that the counties first named have the most equable climate in 
the State, though even counties three or four hundred miles further north have fine 
climates—so much so, that their oranges and other fruit come into the market 
earlier. But for all this, there is no doubt that a large portion of the lower part of 
the State is more than able to hold its own against the rest of the State. 


In many of the level places, and in patches through the hills and mountains of 
this southern part of California, the celebrated white and black sages of honey-fame 
grow. As the plains where these sages were once wont to grow in all their native 
luxuriance are now mostly given over to orchards and smiling gardens, the bee no 
longer finds sage bloom there. The sages still growin the hills and mountains, 
though not as numerously asin years gone by. This is owing, mostly, to the fact 
that the ranges have been pastured tosheep. Then fires have swept over great 
tracts of sage fields, destroying, as it went on its mad career, thousands of acres of 
this grand bee-pasture. Through the timely forethought of some bee-keepers these 
devastated pastures have been in a measure restored to their former usefulness ; 
this was done by reseeding the districts burnt over, with sage and other seeds. It 
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s said that replanted ground gives better pasturage than that which was burned 
over. 

Besides the sages, the lower counties have several other kinds of bee-forage. 
None of them, however, are considered as good for the bee-keeper as the sages. The 
honey is not as light-colored as the former. In some of the districts in southern 
and central California, are large alfalfa fields which make fine bee-pastures. The 
honey gathered from this species of clover is very clear, and commands a ready 
sale. Kern and Tulare counties are, I believe, the great alfalfa growing counties 
of the State. 


It would not be well for the prospective bee-keeper to locate too near a big city, 
for he would have to pay a very high price for his land in the first place, besides 
the forage for the bees would not be as likely to be as plentiful. The only reason 
why any one following an agricultural pursuit might with safety locate near a large 
settlement is that, being near a big market, he can sell his goods to better advan- 
tage—they would go off quicker and realize a higher price. Near such a place he 
could carry on a mixed farm in a profitable manner. There is hardly a season but 
that he can find the market in a condition to take some of this produce at an ad- 
vanced price. Last year, for instance, butter, eggs and honey were above the 
usual figure. The consequence was, the small producer did pretty well. Some 
years he does not do as well, for everything he raises is at bedrock figures. I will 
not discuss what the bee-keeper here can carry on along with bees, but pretty much 
anything that will go well with them in the Eastern States will do equally well out 
here, I am sure. 


It is no longer necessary to bring bees to this State. The man who intends to 
go into the business here can find all the bees he wants for sale at prices lower than 
what the freight would cost him on his bees from the East. I have known colonies 
in box-hives to be sold for 25 cents apiece. All the bees that the apiarist starting 
in the business here might want, may be had at $1.00 per colony, at most. Of 
course, bees in serviceable hives will costa little more. Occasionally an apiarist 
can be found who wants to dispose of his apiary. Often these men who are going 
out of the business sell at a figure that is a big inducement to one who is desirous 
of buying an apiary. 

I would not undertake to advise any one just where to locate ; the person him- 
self must determine this question. He must be governed by the other occupation 
he intends to carry on in connection with bees ; also, whether or not he wants to be 
near or far from civilization. Though there are some fine bee-ranges in the upper 
part of the State, I would not recommend any one to try any of them until such 
person is sufficiently satisfied that the northern range he has in mind is a real good 
one, It would be far better to stick to those that are fully tried than to fly to those 
we know notof. If one wants to produce alfalfa hay, then he should try the upper 
San Joaquin country ; that is, in the counties of Fresno, Tulareand Kern. This is 
an irrigation country, and large crops of hay are “‘ raised” by means of water. The 
finer honey comes from near the hills where irrigation is not relied upon so exten- 
sively. Land in these irrigated districts is sold differently from other lands, owing 
to the fact that it is, for the most part, owned by irrigation companies. The irriga- 
tion laws of the State have given companies certain privileges, and it is a good 
thing, for it is doubtful if the dry sections of the State would ever have been re- 
claimed. In the upper part of the State, and along all the coast counties for the 
greater portion of the State, irrigation is not required. 


Fruit trees grow anywhere in California; some varieties do better in one por- 
tion than another. The finest oranges are said to be grown at and around Duarte, 
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22 miles east of Los Angeles, and about Riverside, in the new county of the same 


name. Equally as good oranges come from Butte and Placer counties, all of 500 
miles further north. Apricots and peaches and prunes do splendidly in the lower 
counties, while cherries do better in Alameda county, opposite the metropolis, than 
anywhere else. Raisin grapes do well almost anywhere, though the greatest raisin 
country in the world is in Fresno county. The greatfruit counties are Alameda, 
Santa Clara, Solano, Orange, Butte, Sacramento, San Bernardino, San Diego, Tu- 
lare, Ventura and Yola. 

It is estimated, from what figures that were available, that 323,915,185 
pounds of fruit were shipped from California by railroad in 1890. What the out- 
put will be in a couple of years from now, when the large acreage of young trees 
that have been set out come into bearing, it is hard to tell. It is sure that it wil] be 
something surprising. It is the rapid strides that the fruit industry has made that 
has been one of the stones that were thrown in the path of the apiarist. In some 
places the aggressive horticulturist who says that the bees destroy the fruit, has 
compelled the apiarist to seek pastures new, much to the latter’s discomfiture. 
There is a constant war going on between the two industries; the fruit-grower 
somehow or another manages to crowd the bee-keeper to the wall every time. I am 
of the opinion that after a few years there won’t be such a fight between the two 
occupations. Why, I will not discuss at this time. Iwill say, however, that I think 
the apiarist will come out at the larger end of the horn. 


North Temescal, Calif. 
(Concluded next week.) 


STRONG COLONIES—NON-SWARMING. 


BY E. 8S. LOVESY. 


If there is one question of more interest than any otherit is in keeping strong 
colonies. If there is a secret in bee-culture it is in manipulating your bees so as to 
always keep them strong. If they are strong they will stand the winter and spring 
better, and they will keep down their enemies easier, such as ants, wasps, moths, 
etc.; and when there is a honey-flow they will gatherit. I regard this as an inter- 
esting qnestion. Who among our bee-keeping friends will give us their experience, 
or some pointers on this subject ? 


Non-SwARMING.—I have noticed much of late in the BEE JOURNAL on this 
question. You can count me as a ‘*‘ non-swarmist,” even if I am in the minority. I 
work my bees on the non-swarming plan simply because it pays the best. With the 
right kind of bees and hive, and with proper care, you can run them as strong as 
you like, and they won’t loaf, hang out on the hive, or swarm. I think there is as 
much difference in bees as there is in stock as regards the scrub and best breed. 

Last spring, through the burning of a neighbor’s barn, we had the misfortune 
to have our bees all burntup. Of course I had to buy more, and some of our friends 
thought that I exhibited more grit than judgment; but I have sold more honey and 
wax of this year’s crop than my outlay, and I still have the bees, hives, and more 
than half of the crop to dispose of. But the point Iwas going to mention is this: 
I bought four lots of bees—three of which I hauled home, and aJl that were not in 
the Langstroth hive I transferred to that hive. I increased them about 20 per 
cent., and they have gathered honey to exceed 100 pounds to each colony. 

One lot of over 20 are still out where I purchased them, andin every conceiv- 
able kind of hive, with the combs crossed so that I could not get them into shape to 
control them. Some of those bees have swarmed themselves to Geath. Two of 
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them, with only a small handful left, were finished up by the moth; 


and they 


have not gathered over one-third as much honey as the non-swarmers. 
Again, by the non-swarming method you can rear your queens from the very 
best stock, and thus improve them. Of course, if you over-divide, it would be like 


over-swarming—they will not do as well. 
want of space. 


I cannot name the many conditions for 
I am aware that a large swarm will sometimes gather considerable, 
but it is often at the expense of the colony that they swarm from. 


But Ido not 


wish to argue this point with our bee-keeping friends, aside from which pays the 
best. Many are opposed to any method of increase except by swarming, as they 
say it is the natural way; but why stick to nature on the swarming question any 


more than on any other question in bee-culture ? 


we should ? 


Who will give us any reason why 
Salt Lake bibanes Utah. 





e@ Do not write an , anything f for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart withou 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Fine Crop of Honey. 


I have 50 colonies of bees, and a fine 
crop of honey. FRANK WILKINS. 
Pelham, N. H., Sept. 30. 





Feeding Bees—The Season, Etc. 


I hear a great deal about feeding bees. 
I raise the front of the hive up about 
four inches with a block, so that the 
honey will not run out. Then I pour in 
10 or 12 pounds of honey at night, and 
by morning the bees have it put where 
they wantit. I used to take out frames 
of bee-bread and put in framesof honey, 
but maybeI wouldn’t put the honey where 
they wanted it. Bees want bee-bread to 
winter on; if they didn’t want it they 
would not gather it. Bees in the North 
need 80 pounds of honey to winter on. 
Bees want bread to eat with their honey 
—and so do I. 


I got no surplus honey this year, but I 
am thankful that the bees gathered 
enough to winter on, and enough for my 
family, for we all like honey. We had 
only three rains in four months, but we 
are having a good rain to-day. If we 
have plenty of rain this fall, so as to wet 








the land well, we will expect a good crop 
next year. 

This has been a good year to raise 
chickens—no rain to drown them. I 
raised 300 Partridge Cochins this year, 
and they are good ones. I run a mixed 
business—farming, bees and chickens. 
I find that these all work well together. 
When it gets too dry for the farm and 
bees, 1 can raise chickens. I look after 
the sitting hens, young chickens and 
bees at noon while Iam resting. I feed 
the young chickens three times a day. 
If you want to raise chickens, you must 
get from a large breed, as the small 
breeds are not worth their feed. I have 
tried them. Gro. W. NANCE. 

Anthon, Iowa, Oct. 1. 


Ready for Winter. 


Bees are in fine condition for winter 
here. FRANK COVERDALE. 
Delmar, Iowa, Oct. 4. 





Hives Favoring Moth-Worms, Etc. 


In regard to the query about moth- 
worms, answered by Dr. Miller on page 
394, I believe the fault is often as much 
in the hives as in the bees. My own 
bees are hybrids, and Iam confident of 
their ability to handle the moths as well 
as pure-blooded Italians, ifin a hive of 
proper construction. But in a hive with 
the bottom-board nailed on, and the 
frames nearly resting on it, with space 
so smal! at the bottom and sides that the 
bees cannot get between the hive and 
frame, you have conditions that dis- 
tinctly favor the moth. 

Outside of the large apiaries run by 
advanced bee-keepers, a large propor- 
tion of the hives in use are faulty in 
regard to proper bee-space. There 
should be no place in the hive large 
enough to shelter a moth or worm and 
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not large enough for the bees to enter 
freely. 

The hive I use has no bottom-board, 
being set on a platform in the yard, and 
has a bee-space of *-inch at the top, 
sides and bottom of the frames. In an 
experience of ten years I have never lost 
a colony or even a square inch of brood 
from moth-worms. 

Some years ago I bought a number of 
colonies in tight-bottom Langstroth 
hives. On overhauling them I found the 
bottom of the frames stuck to the bot- 
tom-board with propolis, the same being 
honey-combed and alive with worms, and 
the bottom of the hive an inch deep with 
dead bees and mould (in May). I think 
even Italians would not have been able 
to hold their own in such hives. 

This has been a rather peculiar season 
with us. There was plenty of clover, 
but little honey from it. Our crop came 
from basswood, on which we had only 
one week, but in that one week secured 
over 3,000 pounds of surplus in the 
comb. Spring count, we had 87 colonies, 
and increased to 115. The bees arein 
good condition to winter, with an aver- 
age of 40 pounds of honey to winter on. 

T. B. BLArr. 

Neenah, Wis., Sept. 27. 


es 


Will Not Have to Feed. 


We have had a bad honey season here. 
I got only 400 pounds of comb honey, 
and the most of it was from sourwood 
bloom. I had 35 colonies, spring count, 
and some of them were so weak as to be 
of no good in the honey harvest. I have 
increased to 53 colonies of Italian and 
hybrid bees. Bees are booming on a 
new fall honey-plant that has come into 
this country in the last few years. It is 
in full bloom now. We will not have to 
feed any for winter stores. 

JACOB FRAME. 
Sutton, W. Va., Sept. 29. 


+ - 


A Laying Worker ‘‘ Kink.” 


I like that idea about writing up the 
‘*kinks.” No doubt we _ greenhorns 
that are young in the bee-business, 
would sometimes give an experience that 
would be of some benefit to the young- 
sters, while the old hands would prob- 
ably think it a waste of paper and time, 
to tell what they had known for a quar- 
ter of acentury. The thought of that, 
I suppose, makes a good many of us 
loth to appear in print and be laughed 
at by the professionals. 

Now I had my first experience with 








laying workers the past summer, and | 
am going to tell how I got ridof them, 
at the risk of being laughed at by all of 
you. 

You will observe before I got the best 
of it, that it was a costly job, but | 
gained my point, and that was what / 
was working for, regardless of cost. 


Well, it was a queenless colony (of 
course we all know that). The first 
queen introduced was killed, the second 
shared the same fate, then I commenced 
to think something was wrong. I called 
in an old bee-keeper, who showed me at 
once what the trouble was, and advised 
uniting with another colony. It would 
have been much cheaper, but I wanted 
to experiment. 

I sent for another queen, and in the 
meantime gave the colony two frames of 
hatching brood. In three days the 
queen arrived; I then changed places 
with another colony and introduced the 
queen the usual way, and now what was 
formerly a black colony, is a beautiful 
Italian.. As it was at the end of the 
honey-flow, jumping with another col- 
ony did no material harm. 

After looking over this, I think it 
would fill a ‘‘ kink ” in the waste-basket 
admirably. F. T. BRookeE. 

Brookewood, Va. 


‘* Washington Flax” Again. 


‘Is it a good honey-plant?” will be 
asked. The following answer must 
suffice: 

Heretofore I have found my bees in 
the city cease storing honey about July 
10th to 15th. In other places in the 
county, where flax is plentiful, they con- 
tinue until September 15th, and this 
season many colonies having access to 
the flax have put up in supers 100 
pounds of surplus comb honey. 

About July 20th, this season, I re- 
moved my whole apiary three miles out 
among the flax flowers. One colony 
with an Italian queen from Massachu- 
setts, I had reduced by taking frames 
to rear queens for other colonies. I put 
it on the scales the firstday (about Apri! 
20th) and it. weighed 343¢ pounds; a 
week after, it weighed 38; a week later, 
40; exactly a week later it weighsd 42 
pounds—sufficient to winter, as the 
hives weigh 18 pounds. All my other 
colonies did equally well or better. After 
I saw this, which was a test, I made 
my mind that the “ flax” is a superior 
honey-plant. 

The Department at Washington has 
ordered seeds, and the plant itself, and 
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possibly we will know what it is very 
soon. 

I have been a bee-keeper for 40 years, 
ind believe I know a little about the 
business, but my principal study the 
past few years was to determine the 
proper plant to propagate so as to fur- 
nish the busy workers food when from 
drouth or other causes the crop was cut 
off. 

I find by sowing buckwheat, a failure 
some seasons; dries out; the same with 
hoarhound, catnip and other plants. 
The Washington flax grows here almost 
everywhere in the timber, especially 
where part has been removed, or in log- 
ging camps, but this year’s experience 
shows that about Sept. 15th it goes to 
seed. 

I have had the best luck with sweet 
clover. HereI have it 10 or 11 feet 
high, and my two colonies I have at 
home are working on it, and it shows in- 
dications of being in bloom until frost. 
As a honey-plant, I pronounce sweet 
clover superior to all, and the flax next. 
If the bee-culturist had an acre of 
sweet clover and one of flax, he would 
need no other fall feed, as both stand 
the drouth—both are perennial—and 
after you have the roots once growing it 
will take care of itself. All stock should 
be excluded. 

In States as far south as Kentucky, 
plant either as soon as the seed arrives. 
In States where the freeze is consider- 
able, I would take early spring for it. 

I mail the Editor a specimen of Wash- 
ington flax, buds taken while out at my 
apiary last week. R. H. BALLINGER. 

Port Townsend, Wash., Sept. 24. 





Honey Thieves Caught. 


On the night of Aug. 15th two un- 
known men entered my bee-yard and 
stole 86 sections of honey, supers, and 
what bees were in the same. I had 
them tiered up, and was going to take it 
off the next day, but they saved me the 
trouble. They went 4% of a mile and 
built a fire to smoke and burn the bees. 

When I arose in the morning, I dis- 
covered a smoke, and at once Jooked 
into its cause, and discovered bees, 
empty sections, and some honey; that 
the sectious were burnt off, and lots of 
dead bees. I scratched my head a mo- 
ment, and then, not like a bloodhound 
with my nose on the ground, but like a 
greyhound, went by sight, looking for 
tracks. I soon discovered the direction 
they took. I then used the telephone. 
At 5:30 p.m. of the same day I was 





called by the prosecuting attorney, and 
after answering the call, he said: ‘‘ We 
have caught your honey thieves; have 
tried them, found them guilty, and they 
are sentenced to the house of correction 
for 90 days!” 

I went the next morning to see them, 
and give them a little advice, but they 
had gone, accompanied by the sheriff, 
to take a free ride of 195 miles. 

This is how I described the thieves: 
“Two men having honey in supers, 
smoked and leaking. Honest men do 
not carry honey that way. Men are 
daubed with honey, and faces and hands 
swollen by bee-stings.” 

My description gave satisfactory evi- 
dence as to cause the arrest. 

J. W. MILLER. 

Rodney, Mich., Oct. 1. 





Laying Workers—Introducing Queens 


If any one has a colony with a laying 
worker, and he wishes to introduce a 
queen, all he has to do is to remove the 
old colony and place a hive on the old 
stand ; then shake off all the bees from 
four frames (leaving the brood in the 
hive with the laying worker), and put 
them into the new hive on the old stand, 
then go to any hive and take out a 
frame of honey, bees and brvod (the 
more bees the better), put the frame be- 
tween the four frames, and then intro- 
duce the queen. As soon as the queen 
is laying, shake all the bees back. There 
is no use losing on account of a laying 
worker. 

My honey crop is very light, on ac- 
count of dry weather, I have 40 colo- 
nies of nice, yellow bees, and should 
have had lots of honey if the weather 
had been favorable. A. 8S. Straw. 

Edwardsburg, Mich., Sept. 26. 


Dr. Howard and His Book. 


Iam much pleased that Dr. Howard 
has been appointed Professor of Bacteri- 
ology in the Medical Department of the 
Fort Worth University, as he will fill 
the place with credit to himself and his 
country. His book on ‘‘ Foul Brood ” is 
a credit to him. I mailed nearly 100 
copies of it as presents to the best bee- 
keepers in Ontario, Canada. Many of 
those I sent his book to ‘‘had been 
through the mill” and had an experience 
with foul brood. I am sure that Dr. 
Howard would have been very much 
pleased if he had read the unlimited 
amount of praise of his book that I did 
in the letters I received from the bee- 
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keepers that I had mailed them to. 
Every bee-keeper that is in the business, 
or any person that ever intends going 
into bee-keeping, should buy Dr. How- 
ard’s book on ‘‘ Fou! Brood.” The books 
are a credit to the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL office, where they were published, 
as they show the good work that Mr. 
York and his staff can turn out. 
Won. McEvoy. 

Woodburn, Ont., Canada, Sept. 20. 

[Thanks, Bro. McEvoy, for your ap- 
preciation of our work on Dr. Howard’s 
book on *‘ Foul Brood.” It is a valuable 
little work, as we have shown by the 
excellent testimonials by the best bee- 
keepers in the land. The Editor of 
Gleanings mentioned it in terms of high- 
est praise at the time it first appeared— 
last April or May. We mail it for only 
25 cents, or club it with the BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year—both together for 
$1.15.—Eprror. | 
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The American Bee Journal. 


BY DAVID EILL. 
This old Ber JouRNAL we have read for 
twenty years and more, 
And its teaching we have always found 
to be, 
What the progressive bee-man needs, who’s 
studying bee-lore 
And the habits of the blithe and busy bee. 





Like an old friend with genial face, and 

kind, familiar way, 
It comes to hand and makes more bright 

the hours ; 

Or like a day of sunshine in the merry 
month of May, 

With the humming of the bees among the 
flowers. 


Long may it live, and may we all frater- 
nally extend 
A helping hand to speed it on its way. 
That bigotry, and apicultural ignorance 
may end, 
In the clear dawning of a brighter day. 


Warsaw, N. Y., Sept. 23. 
ee 


Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with Bez JouRNAL one year for $1.10. 





Convention Notices. 


WISCONSIN.—The next annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Madison, on Feb. 8th and 9th, 1895. 

Madison, Wis. J. W. VANCE, Cor, Sec. 





CoLORADO.—The 15th annual meeting of 
the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held on Monday and Tuesday. Jan. «1 
and 22, 1895, in Denver. H. KNIGHT, Sec. 

Littleton, Oolo. 


CoNNECTICUT.—The semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Capitol, at Hartford, 
on Wednesday, Oct. 31, 1894, at 10:30 a.m. 

Mrs, W. E. RILEY, Sec. 

Waterbury, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA.—The next regular meeting of 
the Central California Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on the first Wednesday in 
December, at Hanford, Calif. You are cor- 
dially invited to attend, 

Lemoore, Calif. J. F. Fuory, Sec 

PENNSYLVANIA,—The Venango County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania will hold their 2nd annual meeting 
in the City Hall at Franklin, Pa., on Jan. 28, 
1895, at 1 o’clock p.m. All interested send 
for program. C. 8. Pizer, Sec. 

Franklin, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Susquehanna County 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet at the 
Tarbel House. in Montrose, Pa., on Thursday, 
Oct. 25, 1894, at 10 a.m. Officers for the 
coming year will be elected. All are cordially 
invited to meet with us at that time. 

Harford, Pa, H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


VERMONT.—The next annual convention of 
the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in vecrege’ fl ‘t.. on Jan. 30 and 31, 
1895. Programs will be prepared and mailed 
later. Let every Vermont bee-keeper begin 
NOW to prevare to attend, and all those who 
can reach Middlebury, whether you live in 
Vermont or not, we want you to come. 

Barre, Vt. H. W. Scort, Sec. 


ILLINOIS.—The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet at the State House in 
Springfield, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 
13th and 14th, 1894. On account of the meet- 
ing of the National and State Granges at the 
same time and place, railroad rates of 1's 
fares for the round trip are sure, if each per- 
son attending will not fail to get a certificate 
when he buys his ticket. The time has come 
when bee-keepers of the State,if they take 
proper steps, may obtain recognition in the 
experiment station. So let us have a full 
representation from all parts of the State, as 
well as from other States. 

Bradfordton, Lil. JAS. A. STONE, Sec.. 
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Honey as Foodand Medicine is 
just the thing to help sell honey, as it shows 
the various ways in which honey may be 
used as a food and as amedicine. Try 100 
copies of it, and see what good ‘:sales- 
men ”’ they are. See the second page of this 
number of the Bez Journat for description 
and prices. 
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One-Cent Postage Stamps we 
prefer whenever it is necessary to send 
stamps for fractions of a dollar. By re 
membering this, you will greatly oblige us. 
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